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Industry’s Postwar Status: 


Some 
Atvin E. Dopp 


Amid the welter of talk about “The 
Shape of Things to Come” it should be 
remembered that much of the “shaping” 
has already been done, or will be done 
before the war is over, somé uncon- 
sciously and some deliberately. It would 
take more than a finite mind to foresee 
what changes will be wrought in the 
crucible of war, but it will be profit- 
able to both individuals and organiza- 
tions to realize that the world will be 
different and that those who prepare 
now will stand the best chances for sur- 
vival in it. 

In time of war, history appears to go 
into a “power dive,” or—to use another 
metaphor—it is as though a glacier mov- 
ing slowly down a mountainside were 
suddenly melted and set free by the heat 
of a neighboring volcano. The result- 
ing cascade may be compared to the 
stream of change wrought by war. 

One hint of the changed character of 
our postwar economic world may be 
seen in the fact that many hundreds of 
concerns will find themselves in an en- 
tirely new kind of business. Without 
knowing it, they altered their entire fu- 
ture when they accepted war contracts. 
Executives of these companies in many 
instances have only begun to weigh the 
implications of this fact. As peace draws 
nearer, they will increasingly feel the 
necessity of exploring the market for 
their new products and learning more 
about producing them under normal 
commercial conditions. Indeed, it is to 
be hoped that the day is not too far dis- 
tant when industry will be working on 
a new kind of “educational order” —ex- 
perimental orders for peacetime prod- 
ucts instead of war materiel. 

But the metamorphosis will embrace 
much more than postwar products and 





Signs and Portents 


markets; it will effect profound changes 
in many of the modes and customs of 
industrial life. How much food for 
thought there is in attempting to visual- 
ize the nature of labor-management re- 
lations in the postwar world! What vast 
implications there are for the postwar 
economy in changes that we have al- 
ready witnessed—and the war is by no 
means over! While only a bold prophet 
would predict the exact character of 
postwar trends, there is at least a mini- 
mum of danger in pointing to some of 
the developments which may affect the 
future relations of employers and em- 
ployees. It would, perhaps, be also rea- 
sonable to attempt to visualize some of 
the problems that will confront indus- 
trial relations men when the war is over 
and the measures that will probably be 
taken to meet them. Here, for exam- 
ple, are some questions worthy of 
thought: 

What will happen to today’s high 
wage levels, and how will labor view any 
efforts to lower them? 

What kind of economic class will be 
formed out of the millions of war work- 
ers who will be displaced by soldiers 
reinstated in their jobs on a seniority 
basis? 

Will (as the report of the National 

(Continued on page 4) 





TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS 


The manpower situation appears to have 
reached the stage where emphasis must be 
placed just as intensively upon problems of 
better labor utilization as upon those of 
mere labor supply. Evidence is plentiful 
that several complementary movements have 
been started by government agencies aimed 
at this phase of war production. If these 
efforts are successful, it will mean that the 
President’s expressed hope that a labor draft 
can be avoided will be realized. 

It appears that the government is better 
prepared now than heretofore to concentrate 
on utilization and to take advantage of the 
advice of the Senate’s Truman Committee, 
which said: “Although we can and will 
obtain several million more new workers, 
the principal means by which we can elim- 
inate many labor shortages is by increasing 
the productivity of our present labor sup- 
ply.” 


How Will CMP Work? 


The Controlled Materials Plan is going 
into full operation on July 1. If it is suc- 
cessful, it will contribute considerably to 
solving the manpower problem, for it will 
remove many of the uncertainties concern- 
ing materials which are at the bottom of 
such current manpower problems as labor 
hoarding, soldiering and absenteeism. Great 
hopes are held for CMP, and intensive ef- 
forts are being made to refine and smooth it 


before the July 1 deadline. 


Trend to Incentives 


Washington, so some reports go, is show- 
ing new interest in incentives as a form of 
compensation designed to correlate wages 
with output. It is also known that many 
individual companies which never before 
used incentives are now considering their 
adoption. 

(Continued on page 2) 








format and an enlarged scope of contents. 


Eprror’s Note 


As a result of changing management interests, especially since the beginning of the 
war period, the Association has decided to follow the advice of members of its Divisional 
Councils and change the character of its monthly news letter. 
formerly called the AMA News Letter has become MANAGEMENT News, with a changed 
Business Conpitions & Forecasts, a feature 
which occupied the two inside pages of the News Letter, has been confined to a more 
condensed summary; the same sources of statistical information will be drawn on, how- 
ever. The Association will welcome the views of members concerning this change as well 
as their suggestions for additional changes. 


As a result, what was 














GENERAL BUSINESS 


While the index of general business 
soared to a new peak during the past 
month, the rate of expansion is steadily 
slowing down and statistics have become 
increasingly selective. The outlook is 
no longer for general expansion but for 
further dislocations and a flattening of 
manufacturing activity later in 1943. 
The nub of the matter is that production 
for civilian needs will be wholly inade- 
quate if war production continues to 
expand at the present rapid pace. At 
the beginning of this year the volume of 
war production was twice what it had 
been in the first month of 1942, while 
output for civilian use had shrunk about 
40 per cent. In the opinion of most 
observers, production of civilian goods 
will hit rock bottom this year, at a level 
possibly 15 per cent below that reached 
in 1942. 

Summing up the 1943 general outlook 
in a recent report, the Office of Price 
Administration declared: “In general it 
must be recognized that the ‘honey- 
moon’ period of industrial expansion is 
over. In many industries production is 
now past the level which may be termed 
optimum from the viewpoint of effici- 
ency. Costs are increasing month by 
month. Furthermore .. . all the strains 
and pressures which are the inevitable 
consequence of total mobilization spell 
increasing costs of production and in- 
creasing pressure upon our price ceil- 
ings.” 
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PRODUCTION 


Though industrial production contin- 
ues to rise to new heights, many non- 
durable goods industries are finding it 
difficult to improve on past performance. 
As a result, declare Dun & Bradstreet. 
further expansion must come principally 
from durable goods lines, which are al- 
ready producing three times their pre- 
war volume. In the face of a worsen- 
ing labor and materials situation, con- 
sumer goods plants are simplifying lines 
on a wider scale: furniture patterns have 
been cut 65 per cent, and underwear 
lines 75 per cent below last year; quar- 
ter sizes have been largely eliminated 
from fall glove selections. 


Ly 


MANPOWER 


The tightening manpower situation 
provides the main brake on the civilian 
economy. With the reservoir of unem- 
ployed practically dry and with non- 
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workers increasingly difficult to recruit. 
civilian industries are being drained of 
key manpower. General increases in 
working hours are reported, though only 
four industries are said to be working 
50 or more hours weekly. Absenteeism 
of male workers has risen to around 414, 
per cent (compared with 2 per cent in 
peacetime) and that of female workers 
to 644 per cent. Means of combating 
the rise in absenteeism are being studied 
by the War Manpower Commission, the 
War Production Board, the War and 
Navy Departments. and the Department 
of Labor. 


a> 


WAGES AND INFLATION 


The inflationary menace has assumed 
ugly proportions. With national in- 
come now at an annual rate of $132.- 
000,000,000, a wave of panicky spend- 
ing has resulted from the public’s fears 
of shortages and additional rationing. 
Despite the advance in living costs, the 
rise in hourly wages of 32 per cent still 
exceeds the 20 per cent rise in living 
costs since January, 1941. Nevertheless. 
union leaders contend that the advance 
in the cost of living is getting out of 
bounds. As a result, demands for wage 
increases have threatened anew to un- 
dermine the “Little Steel” formula. Re- 
cent agreement by the labor members 
of the WLB to abide by the formula 
“for the time being” is, as implied, no 
more than a temporary truce. “If the 
formula should be destroyed,” warns the 
National City Bank, “little hope of a rea- 
sonable degree of price and wage stab- 
ilization around present levels would re- 
main. The key principle is that one 
man’s earnings are another’s costs. The 
effect of another general wage increase 
would be to raise costs further. put new 
pressure under prices, lead to demands 
from other groups of people. and so 
set off another revolution of the infla- 
tion spiral.” 











HEARD 


AT AMA MEETINGS 
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‘Split Shift’? Experience 


Successful experiences are being re- 
ported with the use of part-time or “‘split 
shift” workers, and indications are that 
this plan, which started in Cleveland, will 
spread to other parts of the country. A 
typical plan is that of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., which employs white-collar 
workers on the second shift from 4 to 12 
midnight. The shift is split into equal 
parts, namely, from 4 p.m. to 8, and 
from 8 to midnight. In all, there are 
155 two-man teams, or more than 310 
men, working under the half-shift plan, 
each doing a daily four-hour bit, six days 
a week. Some of the half-shift workers 
join the union, which has cut its initia- 
tion rates in half for them. Half-shift 
workers at Warner & Swasey include a 
company president, a high school teacher, 
a printer, food salesman, cartoonist, 
restaurant manager, purchasing agent, 
barber, storekeepers, mailmen, news- 
papermen, and office managers. Use your 
own white-collar workers after office 
hours? It’s OK if you pay them overtime. 
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Canadian Absenteeism 


Canadian companies have their absen- 
teeism problems too. One concern with 
17,000 employees recently concluded a 
12-week lost-time campaign, accompanied 
by contests and considerable fanfare. 
Absenteeism began to drop markedly dur- 
ing the campaign, but when it was over, 
the curve began to rise again. The man- 
agement’s conviction is that “It is the 
work that must be sold.” This firm dis- 
covered, incidentally, that absenteeism is 
30 per cent more prevalent among girls 
and women than among men, and points 
out that the fatigue factor has an impor- 
tant bearing on this. 





TRENDS IN BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Foremen’s Union 


The most disquieting labor news of recent 
weeks has come with the announcement that 
the NLRB would hear a petition by the 
Foremen’s Association of America that it be 
recognized as the exclusive bargaining agent 
for the Detroit Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors Corporation. Probably most 
of management’s sentiments in the matter 
are contained in the trenchant statement sent 
to the Board by C. E. Wilson, President of 
General Motors. The significance of the 
hearing can be appreciated only when it is 
considered in relation to the rest of the 
“Foremen’s Economic Movement.” 
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> 
Discipline 

Inquiries during the past months have 
focused attention on the problem of em- 
ployee discipline. Executives show con- 
cern over the maintenance of orderly 
relationships between management and 
men in the face of wartime strictures. 
Supervisors and foremen by the hun- 
dreds are daily being promoted from 
the ranks. Individuals with little or no 
prior industrial experience are being 
added to the workforce in large num- 
bers. Job opportunities are many, and 
the security motive is weak. Unions are 
actively propagandizing new employee 
groups, and loyalty to management is 
often undermined by expression of irre- 
sponsible union viewpoints. At the 
same time, there was never greater need 
for the intelligent enlistment of em- 
ployee cooperation and for conformity 
to standards of workmanship and good 
conduct. 

Significant developments pointing an 
effective approach to constructive discip- 
line are not lacking. Allis-Chalmers re- 
ports favorable experience with a Dis- 
cipline Control Board in cutting down 
the number of discipline cases that tend 
to reappear as grievances. Other or- 
ganizations are in the process of formu- 
lating uniform procedures relative to the 
initiation of disciplinary action and the 
determination of penalties. Accompany- 
ing all these attempts to introduce sys- 
tem into the discipline program is the 
growing emphasis on adjustment of the 
individual through study of the causes 
of his overt reactions. The concept of 
discipline as training, as education of 
employees in fundamental patterns of 
acceptable performance and behavior, is 
rapidly replacing the more limited con- 
cept of chastisement or retribution for 
wrongdoing. 

Much of the valuable data uncovered 
by a questionnaire recently sent person- 
nel and production executives of repre- 
sentative companies is being embodied 
in a special report entitled Constructive 
Discipline in Industry. This study will 
be available early in May to those hold- 
ing company memberships in the AMA. 
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“People in Production” 


The report of the British Advertising 
Service Guild entitled People in Pro- 
duction, which was discussed at length 
in the January 26th issue of the AMA 
News LETTER, may be purchased from 
Transatlantic Arts, 69-81 108th Street, 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York, at 
$3.00 per copy. 





LETTERS 


Employee’s Side of 
Absenteeism 


“Your Scratch-Pad editorial in the 
February AMA News LETTER was very 
much to the point. There is no doubt 
that absenteeism and _ featherbedding 
represent very material drawbacks to the 
best utilization of manpower in the war 
effort. 

“The article, however, relates largely 
to the employee’s side of the picture. I 
am wondering if it might not be help- 
ful to re-emphasize at this. time the 
shortcomings of management, which are 
also hindering maximum industrial out- 
put. I refer particularly to such oft- 
mentioned items as improper planning 
of work resulting in idle time of work- 
ers; poor utilization of machinery and 
equipment; lack of work simplification 
methods and wage incentives. 

“I would hazard the guess that these 
shortcomings on the part of many man- 
agements would equal the shortcomings 
of labor in this present crisis. Indeed, 
employees and their representatives fre- 
quently raise the point as to why absence 
from work for a day or two matters 
when a considerable portion of their 
time while at work is spent waiting for 
necessary materials or orders with which 
to proceed.” (Rubber Company) 
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Manpower Control Center 


“We have just created in our organi- 
zation a Manpower Control Center 
where the manpower of all plants is reg- 
ulated to fit the production schedules 
of the sales divisions and departments. 
We have organized this new unit so that 
the requirements of all departments, on 
a projected basis, are established weekly. 
At the same time, we determine where 
we are going to get these men, that is, 
from operations that are slowing down 
or from new hiring. Once that is known, 
the type and degree of training necessary 
to fit them to the job is planned.” (Cork 
Company) 


Legitimate Absenteeism 


“We in our plant are attempting to 
minimize absenteeism by presenting a 
program through our Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee which is now being 
developed. How successful we will be 
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we do not know. However, we did find 
that the greater percentage of absentee- 
ism is caused by what might be called 
legitimate reasons when we consider 
them from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual. Apparently, some of the women 
who have accepted employment in indus- 
try have made previous plans for han- 
dling their personal or family responsi- 
bilities, but because of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances that arise later on, they find 
themselves handicapped and are unable 
to attend work regularly.” (Electrical 
Company ) 


Music a Deterrent? 


“I would like some factual informa- 
tion on music in the factory. We know 
that there are certain plants, many of 
which are more or less tied in with the 
phonograph industry, that talk a great 
deal about the advantages of music. I 
strongly suspect myself that there are 
just as many plants that feel that music 
is a deterrent and slows down produc- 
tion.” (Office Appliances Company) 
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Materials Shortages 


“The one thing that has affected us 
more in the last month or two than 
previously is material shortages. We 
have had a number of contracts on 
which material—in most every case, 
steel—has been ordered and our deliv- 
ery of the finished article based on the 
promised delivery of the material from 
the mills. In a number of instances we 
have been advised by the mills that ship- 
ment was being delayed from one to 
four months, and such notice was not 
received until approximately the date on 
which shipment was to have been made 
to us.” (Parts Manufacturer) 
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Will Manning Tables Do 
The Job? 


“It is very difficult to plan for the 
right number of production operators 
in view of the conflicting statements 
that are issued each week by the Man- 
power Commission and members of Con- 
gress. In order to be adequately cov- 
ered. one has to waste labor and have 
those extra employees standing around 
to replace those that are suddenly 
called.” (Small Arms Company) 





P» Note: Letters and comments by readers of 








these columns are welcomed by the editors. 





Activities of the AMA 





PRODUCTION 
CONFERENCE 
Set for Cleveland 


The Production Division of AMA 
will hold its Spring Conference at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. Ohio, on May 
5 and 6. The first meeting of the Pro- 
duction Division in 1943, the Confer- 
ence will bring together hundreds of 
factory executives from companies 
throughout the U. S. The Planning 
Committee, working under the direction 
of L. C. Morrow, editor of Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance. and Vice 
President of the Production Division, 
has been giving intensive study to ques- 
tionnaires and letters received from 
members suggesting topics and speak- 
ers for the sessions. Present planning 


is to devote discussions to methods im- 
provement, materials procurement and 
handling, and manpower controls. 


sa is 


600 Finance Executives 
Meet at N. Y. Sessions 


One of the most important meetings 
that has featured the AMA’s 1942-43 
Conference program took place in New 
York on March 24 and 25 in the Divi- 
sion of Finance and Accounts, which met 
to discuss current and future problems 
of company financing. Under the chair- 
manship of H. C. Perry, treasurer of the 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. of Gardner, 
Mass., the sessions gave intensive dis- 
cussion to planning company finance for 
the postwar period, the renegotiation of 
contracts, pension plans, cost and profit 
determination, executive incentive plans, 
and other important topics. Nearly 600 
executives attended the meeting. 
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Personnel Preview 


Forthcoming issues of PERSONNEL will 
include articles and features that prom- 
ise to appeal to a broad range of reader 
interests. Scheduled for publication in 
May and in subsequent issues are articles 
on training, upgrading, induction, dis- 
cipline, personnel research, employment 
discrimination, absenteeism and turn- 
over, company Selective Service records, 
and labor relations aspects of training. 
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The President’s Scratch-Pad 
(Continued from page 1) 
Resources Planning Board suggests) 
labor have a voice in management? And 
how extensive will be government’s par- 
ticipation in and control of private en- 

terprise? 

What kind of impression will women 
war workers retain of management when 
they return to their more normal pur- 
suits in the home? How will they re- 
gard labor organizations, and what will 
they tell their husbands and children 
about them? 

These few questions are intended to be 
merely indicative. One can think of 
many others. But to these and all simi- 
lar questions there are no precise an- 
swers. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that by the time peace comes 
the population will be thoroughly habit- 
uated to expecting government to pro- 
vide solutions for problems never before 
considered within its purview.  Cer- 
tainly it is possible that the government 
will be formed of officials elected be- 
cause of their prompt appeal to this 
popular frame of mind. The longer the 
war lasts, and the longer the time taken 
for economic and military demobiliza- 
tion, the more fixed will this habit be- 
come. 

But this is certain: human nature will 
not change. 


Liban &, b-octa 











PackagingConference 
April 13-16 to Survey 
Wartime Experience 


A review of wartime packaging ex- 
perience, and discussions of what fur- 
ther packaging changes must be made to 
meet the demands of war, will be the 
principal points of inquiry at the War- 
time Packaging Conference, to be held 
at the Hotel Astor in New York City on 
April 13-16. 

Sponsored by the American Manage- 
ment Association, the sessions are being 
planned to inform executives concerned 
with packaging what are the field’s prin- 
cipal wartime problems and how packag- 
ing has withstood the tests of war. The 
Conference will concentrate packaging 
experience from industries of a wide 
area, and will be held in conjunction 
with the 13th Annual Packaging Exposi- 
tion, also sponsored by the AMA. 

Pointing out that the entire supply 
program of the war effort depends upon 
the packaging, packing and shipping in- 
dustries, Joseph Givner, Executive Vice 
President of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., and Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s Packag- 
ing Division, stated in announcing the 
Conference that it would be calculated 
to determine how effectively the wartime 
packaging job is being done. 

“Goods in American containers have 
been subjected to all the climates of the 
earth and to all conditions brought by 
modern warfare,” Mr. Givner said. 
“They have been retrieved from the 
frigid harbor at Murmansk and pulled 
from the grinding sur: at Guadalcanal. 
They have been salvaged from wrecked 
air transports in the Owen Stanley 
mountains and thawed out of ice on the 
roads of the Caucasus. The essential 
purpose of the Conference will be to 
determine what has been learned from 
these tests of war, what packaging must 
do to hasten victory and how packaging 
must still be changed to meet civilian 
needs.” 

Sessions will be devoted to such 
phases of packaging as the materials 
problem, case stories in package con- 
version, packaging of dehydrated foods, 
moisture-proofing, and the implications 
of wartime packaging experiences. 

An entire day of the Conference will 
be devoted to a short, intensive course in 
over-all packaging problems. The course 
will be given under the direction of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of Madison 
Wisconsin. 








